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PROFESSOR PETRIE’S ADDRESS. 


HE varied work of the Egypt Exploration Fund must 
strike the most:casual observer, one, for example, who 
glances into the last volume of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, or 
that of the Archzological Survey, or into ‘‘ Dendereh ” for 
1898. If he cares more for illustrations than for text, he has 


but to scan the truly beautiful plates, some in colors, in the 


royal quartos of our volumes on Deir-el-Bahari (the temple of 
Queen Hatasu). Could there be a more diversified work, 
under the banner of archeology, than the achievements of 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, in our Graeco-Roman branch, and 
the work of Professor Petrie on behalf of knowledge respect- 
ing pre-historic civilization and pre-historic races in Egypt? 
In the former, the classical and Biblical are concerned ; in the 
latter, the ethnological and anthropological are interested. 


This is illustrated in last season’s work by Professor Petrie ; 
he pointedly said at the annual meeting of the Fund in No- 
vember, as a sequence of his last efforts, “I hope that it is 
now clear what a great step we have made historically in the 
mode of reducing the pre-historic chaos into orderly sequence, 
and in tracing changes in the civilization of such ages.” 

I must anticipate the Annual Report with simply some ex- 


tracts from the type-written copy furnished me in advance. 
Dr. Petrie was assisted by Mr. Mace in every stage of the 
work; also by Mr. Mac Iver, Miss Orme, Miss Lawes, and 
Mrs. Petrie. The party settled first at Abadiyeh, and after- 
wards at Hu (sometimes spelt How), the site of Diospolis. 
“ Altogether,’’ says Petrie, “about 1,250 graves of the pre- 
historic age and about as many historic graves—mainly about 


the XIIth dynasty—were opened and recorded. Now, how far 
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does all this work change our point of view, and put us in a 
different position toward historical subjects. That is the main 
test of success in excavations. We started with the advantage 
of having an extensive corpus of the forms of pre-historic pot- 
tery, ready for reference, the produce of my work at Nagada 
four years before. This gave a notation for 750 forms, and we 
added 150 more to that corpus during our work. 

“By this means every jar in each grave, and generally even 
fragments of pottery, were exactly recorded. And having 
thus such a mass of observations, as well as those made less 
completely on some 2,500 graves at Nagada, it was possible to 
deal with the best and most complete graves in a syste- 
matic manner, which had never yet been attempted for any 
country.” 

Proceeding upon a scientific basis of the most exact sort, 
Professor Petrie is able to say: “The final outcome of all this 
work is that a card catalogue of the contents of over goo 
graves, on as many card slips, has been reduced to a near ap- 
proximation to the original order of the graves. Such a cata- 
logue is, however, very cumbrous for reference, when we want 
to settle the relative position of any fresh tombs. A portable 
notation for it becomes needful. The whole series is there- 
fore divided in say 50 equal parts,each part representing an 
equal amount of burials. These, for convenience, I numbered 
from 30 to 80. Thus we have a system just as convenient as a 
scale of years, and every kind of object can be relatively dated 
in it. 

“From the order of the graves, as found by the pottery, I 
have obtained the history of the development of stone vases, 
ivories, and the working of flint and metal—for even the earli- 
est of these tombs contain copper. And having done that, a 
new piece of history becomes apparent in the great change 
that passed over every kind of work at one point of the scale, 
about a quarter through the pre-historic age that we are study- 
ing. A newtribe seems to have come in with very different 
notions.” 

Our excavator remarks that “one of the most curious differ- 
ences is that the older people largely used signs which are the 
fore-runners of the Mediterranean alphabets, while the later 
people ignored such signs. The earlier people used no amu- 
lets ; the later used amulets, several of which came down to 


the historic times. The use of a forehead pendant and face 
veil seems also to belong only to the later people. The char- 
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acteristic pottery of the earlier people is closely like the 
Kabyle pottery at present; the later people had some pottery 
almost identical with that of South Palestine in historic times. 
All these indications point to the earlier being a Libyan pop- 
ulation, overlaid later on by an Eastern migration.” 


Other results are stated: “In other lines we have also reaped 
a good harvest. The cemeteries of the VIth-XIIth dynasties 
have given us the history of alabaster vases and of beads. 
The cemeteries of the XIIIth-XVIIth dynasties have shown 
the development of pottery, as yet unknown, and splendidly 
dated examples of XIVth dynasty copper work, which fix the 
forms of daggers and axes. An entirely fresh invasion of 
Egypt by Libyans at the close of the XIIth dynasty has been 
traced; several kinds of objects known before, but without 


dates, have taken their historical position, and we have a sam- 
ple of the civilization of the Libyan tribes at about 2,000 B. c. 
And, coming down to Roman times, we have found the contin- 
uance of a longer and fuller alphabet of Asia Minor, in an in- 
scription scratched by a Roman legionary at the camp of 
Diospolis.” 

Professor Petrie refers to the ‘“‘ material results” as satisfac- 
tory—that is, objects for the museums of England and Amer- 
ica—and announces that the historical site of Abydos has been 


assigned to him by the Egyptian government. He rejoices— 
who does not?—that Professor Maspero will resume the post 
of Director-General of Antiquities in Egypt. 

Wm. C. WINsLow, 


Hon. Sec’y., U. S. A. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston. 


ANCIENT JERUSALEM TOPOGRAPHY. 
Location or Mount Zion — No. I. 


OME of the ablest Biblical scholars of modern times con- 
tend that the western hill was originally the Zion that 
David stormed when he first took Jerusalem and made it his 
national capital; and they formulate their contention by say- 
ing that “the western hill alone would have continued to be 
known as Zion but for the prophetic and poetic writers, who 
used Zion as a secondary name for Jerusalem and its Temple.” 
And almost the entire list of standard handbooks, guides, maps, 
books of reference and commentaries, have the same concept 
and advocate the same topography of ancient Jerusalem —the 
cradle of David’s empire and home of its kings. 
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But it is a very erroneous conception of what constitutes a 
rational standard in this case. No higher standard exists for 
the origin and use of this name Zion than that of God himself. 
It is not what David said, or the poets, historians and prophets, 
and other sacred and profane writers have said, about the 
proper topographical use of this name; but what God himself 
says of it, and how and why he uses it in relation to his dwell- 
ing place. And we may reasonably assume that the sacred 
writers were inspired to say and write what they have said and 
written, and call the Temple Hill and God’s dwelling place by 
a name which God inspired them to use as they have done. 
But if they used the name Zion of their own volition, then 
they were not inspired — this, in fact, is what this contention 
amounts to—that the historians were inspired and the proph- 
ets not inspired. 

In discussing this question intelligently and profitably we 
must be governed by the highest and most infallible standard. 
However reliable Josephus may be as a standard Jewish au- 
thority, he is not to be regarded as an infallibly inspired 
authority. We have the same inspired writings and sacred 
canon of Scripture to guide us as he had; and the same re- 
mark applies to the Talmud and commentators of every grade, 
Jewish and Christian. We prefer to abide by what God says in 
relation to the topography of Zion in those inspired books, as 
being his dwelling place, to what any other authority may say, 
no matter what his credentials may be, or to what age he may 
belong, or whether he be Jew or Christian. God’s word is final 
and indisputable, and beyond cavil and doubt. 

Zion came into being when God had provided himself with a 
fixed abode and a permanent dwelling place, wherein he placed 
his Holy Name. It is not the dwelling place of David, or of 
Solomon, or the High Priest. It is the place where God located 
his Name permanently. Zion is applied to the city of David, 
but only in relation to the tabernacle where the ark and mercy 
seat were placed, and only so long as the mercy seat was there. 
The proper location of the name Zion must evidently be deter- 
mined by the language of God himself. If he claims it as the 
proper title of his dwelling place, and where he preferred to 
place his Holy Name permanently, that claim must be admit- 
ted and remain unquestioned and indisputable ; and no sup- 
position nor hypothesis can call in question, nor contravene the 
positive declaration of God himself, that Zion was the chosen 
place where his Holy Name would permanently abide. The 
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name Zion was given to the Temple Hill by God himself, and 
not by David, historians and prophets, nor by Josephus, the 
Talmud, Jerome and modern writers. 

That the Temple was on the eastern hill, and was the only 
place where God dwelt and placed his Name, is beyond dispute. 
No one pretends to locate the Temple on the western hill. 
And yet the Temple was God's dwelling place, which he calls 
Zion. Therefore, the eastern Temple Hill was the true and 
only place of Zion. The language is explicit and positive and 
cannot be mistaken. 

“ The Lord hath chosen Zion and desired it for his habitation. This is 
my rest forever; here will I dwell, for I have desired it.”— Psalm 132:13. 

The name Zion is never applied to any other place or local- 
ity than where the God of Israel placed his name. Although 
the palaces of David, Solomon and the kings were in the city of 
David, yet they are never said to be in Zion. The sepulchres 
of David and the kings were in the city of David, but they 
were not in Zion, nor is the name Zion ever applied to their 
location. So with the king’s gardens, which were in the city 
of David, yet the name Zion is never applied to them. The 
castle Millo, stormed by David, was not called Zion, even when 
David took it and dwelt there; it was called the “‘stronghold 
of Zion,” but not Zion itself. David enlarged the city, but not 
Zion. He placed Joab over the city, but not over Zion. But 
when the ark and mercy seat came to the city of David, and 
placed under the shelter of a tent or tabernacle, its place 
of rest was called Zion, as the special dwelling place of the 
Almighty in the city of David. Wherever God dwelt and 
placed his name, there was Zion, and not where either David, 
Solomon, prophet, priest or king dwelt. 

We read: “They brought up the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord out of the city of David, which is Zion.”—2 Chron., v 2. 
The Fort was not Zion, but only the “stronghold of Zion,” 
until the mercy seat came there. A higher authority than that 
of David was then present in the Fort and city of David. 
And when the Temple was finished the ark was removed from 
the Citadel to the Temple, and with it went the name Zion, as 
the name of God’s dwelling place; and thenceforth it ceased 
to be the name of God's dwelling, tent, tabernacle, or of any 
place in the city of David, which is never again called Zion. 
God’s dwelling place was Zion, whether temporarily in the tab- 
ernacle, or in the Citadel, or city of David, or in the Sanctuary 
and Holy of Holies in the Temple. Thenceforth the name 
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Zion was exclusively applied to the Temple and its Courts, and 
ceased to be applied to either the stronghold Millo, with its 
tabernacle and tent, and to every other place in the city of 
David. The name Zion was never applied to Shiloh, where 
the ark and tabernacle were first placed. Why? Why not as 
well applied there as to the Citadel, where David placed the 
ark in the city of David? Because Shiloh had been rejected 
by God as not being the place where he desired to dwell per- 
manently, and permanently place his Holy Name. 

‘*The Lord refused the tabernacle of Joseph [in Shiloh] and chose not 
the tribe of Ephraim; but chose the tribe of Judah, the Mount Zion he 
loved.” —Psalm 78; 67, 68. 


‘* He forsook the tabernacle of Shiloh, the tent which he placed amongst 
men.”—Psalm 78: 60. 


We may now readily explain the reason why, during the lat- 
ter days of David, Zion was the exclusive abode of God’s Holy 
Name. It was the place where the ark rested with its mercy 
seat during the full tide of David’s strength and successes, and 
on which he relied throughout his trying family troubles. A 
large number of his Psalms were indited during this period. 
Can we wonder, then, that he sung so gloriously the praises of 


Zion? The stronghold he had captured after it had resisted 
all Israel nearly 400 years; the place where he had offered up 
burnt offerings and peace offerings—the site of his hopes and 
fears, of his joys and his humiliations; the site of his palace 
and home, where his children were born and reared ; the royal 
city of all the tribes of Israel, and place of his burial! Can 
we wonder that he indited on this spot so many of his songs in 
praise of Zion? But they were indited whilst the mercy seat 
was in the tent of the Citadel. 

And when we remember that Solomon followed in his foot- 
steps for a lengthened period in offering burnt offerings and 
peace offerings, and afterwards, when the Temple was com- 
pleted, the songs of Zion were the songs of the Temple all 
through the times of the kings, and were the national songs of 
the people generation after generation, can we wonder that the 
historians, poets and prophets knew no other sacred name for 
the Mount on which the Temple stood than Mount Zion? 
whilst the exiles in Babylon knew the Temple songs by no 
other name than the “Songs of Zion,” which they refused to 
sing in a strange and godless land. 

But the name Zion has been transferred from the eastern to 
the western hill, and the Temple hill is now known by the 
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name Moriah. And it is contended by biblical experts that 
this is the true local name of the Temple hill. But this is a 
fundamental mistake. If the name Mount Moriah was the 
actual local name, and the common name known to the inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem by either the Jebusites, or the people who 
settled there belonging to the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
how is it that God himself does not use the name? how is it 
that David never calls it Moriah, but always calls it Zion? 
How is it that the historian who uses the name Moriah never 
refers to it again (2 Chron., 3: 1), but invariably calls it Mount 
Zion? The Psalms are called “Songs of Zion,” but Moriah is 
never named. How is it that Solomon, in his “Songs of Solo- 
mon” (3: 11), says, “Go forth, O ye daughters of Zion,” but 
never names Moriah? The reason is, Moriah is a descriptive 
name, and not a local name like Zion. It is an utter impossi- 
bility for either David or Solomon to have avoided the use of 
the name Moriah, if it had been a local name of the hill and 
Mount of the Temple. And it would have been equally im- 
possible for all the historians, poets and prophets, in the exten- 
sive literature of the Bible, to have avoided the frequent use 
of the name Moriah if it had been the actual local name of the 
sacred mount. And the case becomes superlatively impossible 
if we believe that the prophets were inspired by God himself 
to use Zion as the name of the Temple hill. Yet this is the 
only explanation that is admissible why the name Moriah is 
never applied to the Temple hill by poets, historians and 
prophets, as its local name. 
S. Beswick, C. E. 
Hollidaysburg, Penn. 


[ CONTINUED. ] 


RELICS OF BUDDHA. 


EADERS of Bisa, who have heard of the discovery of 

authentic relics of Gotama Buddha in Northern India, 

may be glad to read an account of this most interesting arche- 

ological “find,” based, upon the Administration Report of 

the Lieutenant Governor of the Northwestern Provinces for 
1897-98... 

All biographies of the Budha agree in saying that he was 
born at Kapilavastu, the capital of the Sakya clan, of which 
his father was chief; and that after his death a portion of his 
bones was given as sacred relics to the Sakyas. The Chinese 
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pilgrim; Hiuen Tsiang, who visited the ruins of Kapilavastu 
in the sixth century and who has given us a description of the 
site, further informs us that the city was destroyed by a rival 
clan shortly before the Buddha's death. 

_ For a long time the site of Kapilavastu was a subject of 
much dispute. But of late there has been a general tendency 
to identify it with a collection of ruins, much overgrown with 
jungle, in the Terai, or submontane swamp, that stretches 
along for hundreds of miles in Northern India, below the first 
rise of the mighty Himalayas. The precise spot lies within 
the independent State of Nepal, having been transferred to 
the Gurkha Raja in reward for his loyal services during the 
mutiny, though it is only about ten miles beyond the boundary 
of the British district of Basti, due north of Benares. 

Here Dr. A. Fiihrer, archzological surveyor to the govern- 
ment of the Northwestern Provinces, conducted a series of 
excavations during the winter of 1897-98, at the cost of the 
Nepal State, many of whose subjects are Buddhists. It was 
found impossible to clear the jungle over the greater part of 
the ruins, which would be a work of years. Attention was de- 
voted to two spots, both of which are indicated by the detailed 
description of Hiuen Tsiang, the Pausanias of ancient India. 
He states that several thousand tombs of the Sakyas, who fell 
in battle in defense of their city, were to be seen in his day 
outside the northwestern gate. Here Dr. Fiihrer began dig- 
ging, and was immediately rewarded with the discovery of a 
large number of small stupas, or relic shrines, arranged in sym- 
metrical lines around a large central stupa. All of these stupas 
are square, which fact at once distinguishes them from any 
others hitherto known. It is confidently asserted that they are 
the oldest monuments yet unearthed in India. They are built 
of large, well-burnt bricks. The large stupa measured 43 feet 
6 inches each side. On the level of the foundations, exactly in 
the true center, the relic chamber was reached, which con- 
tained a cylindrical red earthenware casket, with an orna- 
mented copper lid. Inside the casket were found several small 
pieces of human bone, and a series of the precious things 
usually placed with the relics of a great man—such as two 
heavy triangular bits of gold and silver, two small images of 
Nagas (snake gods) worked in gold, pieces of pale greenish 
crystal, a garnet and a ruby, besides some grains of rice and 
fragments of white and black talc. Adjoining this stupa were 
disclosed the solid foundation walls of a large monastery, built 
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in the form of a cross, 79 feet from north to south and 52 feet 
from east to west. The smaller stupas vary in size from 19 
feet square to less than 8 feet square. Seventeen of them 
were opened, each of which contained the ashes of a Sakya 
warrior. In this case the relic casket consisted of a beautifully 
worked bronze or copper urn, enclosed within a brick cham- 
ber. The bricks were impressed with well-executed designs, 
showing either the sacred lotus, the svastika, the trident, and 
the thunderbolt, or the military weapons of the Sakya war- 
riors—swords, daggers, javelins, battle axes, shields, and 
standards. 


The second spot excavated was also pointed out by Hiuen 
Tsiang. Outside the eastern gate he says that there was a 
Saiva temple, with an image of the tutelary goddess of the 
Sakyas, sculptured as if “rising in a bent position.” This tem- 
ple and this image were duly found as described. The site of 
Kapilavastu, the birthplace of Gotama Buddha, is thus satis- 
factorily determined. 

But this is not all. The actual bones of the Buddha, given 
on his death to his Sakya kinsmen, have also been found. Dr. 
Fiihrer visited the spot and reports upon it; but the credit of 
this discovery is due to Mr. W. C. Peppé, a European gentle- 
man, who owns an estate in the adjoining district of Basti. 
Here, only twelve miles from the ruins of Kapilavastu, rises 
an immense mound, more than 20 feet high and 116 feet in 
diameter. On excavation, this also was found to be a stupa of 
solid brick, pierced by a narrow shaft or well. The relic 
chamber was not in the center of the structure, but 31 inches 
to the east of it. It consisted of a huge chest, 4 feet 4 inches 
long, by 2 feet 8 inches wide, and 2 feet 2 inches high, made 
out of a block of white sandstone. Inside were four urns of 
mottled soapstone, or steatite ; an exquisitely finished casket 
of rock crystal, with a fish handle; and the remains of a 
wooden box, which had contained bones. The urns were filled 
with a marvelous collection of gold-leaf stars and squares 
with the impression of a lion (the emblem of the Sakyas), thin- 
plated gold images of Mahamya, seed pearls, star-shaped beads 
of white and pink coral, and various minute leaves delicately 
wrought in cornelian, crystal, agate, beryl, topaz, garnet, and 
amethyst. More important than all, one of the urns has an 
inscription scratched around the lid, in cursive characters of a 
pre-Asoka type, which is thus read by the first authority on the 
subject, the late Georg Biihler : 
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“This relic-shrine of the Lord Buddha [is the gift] of the 
Sakyas, the brethren of the Distinguished One, in association 
with their sisters, their children, and their wives.” 

Mr. Peppé generously presented the stone chest, and the 
greater part of the objects contained in it, to the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta. And the government of India has of- 
fered the relics to the King of Siam, as the royal representa- 
tive of modern Buddhism. J. S.C. 





THE PROPHET OF ANCIENT IRAN.* 


ROFESSOR JACKSON has written a biographical study 
of the life and legend of the Prophet of Ancient Iran, 
based on tradition, which he says is a phase of history. The aim 
of the author is to place, as far as possible, in a historic light, the 
life of the Master whose teaching the Parsis of to-day follow faith- 
fully. The material for this work has grown out of lectures 
delivered in the regular curriculum of Columbia University. 
All that is known in tradition and history of this great relig- 
ious leader is here brought together. To the life and ministry 
of the Prophet are devoted twelve chapters ; 146 pages of ap- 
pendixes follow, which are given to the critical discussion of 
mooted points. 

Zoroaster is a historical character, and is entitled to one of 
the most distinguished places among the early religious teach- 
ers of the East. The cloud of doubt fora time thrown over 
him by advanced scholars has been dispelled. There are 
legends and fables, but they must not be allowed to obscure 
his true personality. There is a natural connection and kinship. 
between India and Iran. The Faith of Buddha is more philo- 
sophical. The Faith of Zoroaster is more theological. Zoro- 
aster’s creed is a law of action, struggle and reform. Buddha's 
creed is a doctrine of renunciation and repose. 

The Avesta stands as the foremost source of Iranian infor- 
mation. The ancient Persian inscriptions make no mention of 
Zoroaster, but the Pahlavi literature supplements the Avesta. 
To classical antiquity Zoroaster was a real personage, and clas- 
sical references are of importance next to the Avesta. To 
writers of Greece and Rome, Zoroaster was the arch-represent- 


*Zoroaster, The Prophet of Ancient Iran. By A. V. W. Williams 
Jackson, Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia University.. 
New York and London: The Macmillan Company, 1899. 
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ative of the Magi. The Magi were the masters of learning, 
and Zoroaster stood for this learning in antiquity. Zoroastrian 
scriptures, supplemented by the Avesta and Pahlavi writings, 
are the sources of our knowledge regarding his life. The books 
referred to by classic authors as written by the Prophet are 
probably all apocryphal. 

Zoroaster sprang up in the land between the Indus and the 
Tigris. There is no ground for believing he originated in 
Persia itself, yet there are just reasons for concluding he came 
from the West of Iran ; 660-583 z.c. is the probable period of 
his life. His ministry began at thirty. Dughdhova is preserved 
in an Avesta fragment as the name of his mother, and his 
great grandfather was Hecat-aspa. Tradition has assigned 
him three wives, all of whom survived him, and several sons 
and daughters. According to Zoroastrian scriptures his com- 
ing had been predicted ages before, and the demons had been 
forewarned of their defeat when the glorious man child should 
be born. A splendid ox, inspired with speech, had foretold the 
revelation to come through his lips three centuries before. 

Glory descended from heaven to earth and entered the home 
where the mother of the Prophet was to be born. The tran- 
scendent splendor of her girlhood convinced the father that 
she was bewitched, and, sent away to the country of the Spita- 
mas, she found a husband. In the stem of the Hom-plant, 
borne by the archangels, the Guardian Spirit descends, and, in 
spite of the demons, the Material Essence, combined with the 
elements and mixed with Hom, is drank by the Prophet’s par- 
ents. The Glory, the Spirit, and the Substance are provided. 
All nature rejoices at his birth. The trees and rivers are 
thrilled with gladness. Ahriman and his demons, terror- 
stricken, take flight. Divine light shone around the house. 
Loud laughter burst from the child as he came into the world. 
Again the evil forces rally for the destruction of the little one, 
and only the intervention of Divine Providence saves him 
while yet in his cradle. By miracle, fire is rendered harmless 
to him, and ravenous wolves refuse to molest him. The hand 
became withered that would stab him. While yet a child he 
confuses the sorcerers and magicians. Their wiles are brought 
to naught when he is girded with the sacred cord. At twenty, 
leaving father and mother, he wanders forth, inquiring, ‘‘ Who 
is most desirous of righteousness and most nourishing the 
poor?” Divine light comes upon him ten years later, when 
Good Thought appears in a vision and leads his soul into the 
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_. presence of God. Yet another ten years go by before the 
fruits of his ministry begin, when Maidhyoi-maonha, his 
cousin, the St. John of Zoroastrianism, becomes his first con- 
vert. 

Two years later Vishtaspa, the King, is converted, and the 
real success of the Prophet is assured. As he wanders from 
place to place, supernatural visions and manifestations inspire 
him. On the way tolIran he passes through a sea whose 
waters are lowered by a miracle, so as to allow a free crossing. 
On the forty-fifth day of the journey, on the banks of the 
Daiti, the Jordan of the Parsis, the archangel Vohunan (Good 
Thought), who was nine times as large as a man, rises up be- 
fore him, bids him lay aside his garment, and leads his soul 
into the dazzling presence of Auharmazd and the Amsha- 
spands (archangels). Marvelous signs are shown him, and he 
is instructed in the doctrines of the Faith. At conferences 
with the archangels he is entrusted with the care of animals, 
metals, fire, earth, water and plants. He carries from heaven 
sacred formulas and the supreme knowledge of the Avesta. 
He is warned against the fiends who will beset him. Ahriman 
sends a demon to waylay him, but with spiritual weapons of 
the law he defends himself. His tempter takes the form of a 
woman, but the fiend is again unmasked and exorcised. 

The conversion of King Vishtaspa is located at Balkh, and 
Mohammedan writers make the roof of the palace part asun- 
der when Zoroaster enters. In his hand he carried a cube of 
fire, with which he played unharmed. Three days he disputes 
with the sages of Vishtaspa and comes off triumphant, yet he 
is accused of witchcraft, thrown into prison, and left to starve. 
Zoroaster miraculously restores the King’s black horse and the 
King’s conversion follows, yet the wily Vishtaspa desires to 
stipulate that he may first see his place in Paradise, that his 
body may become invulnerable, that he may have universal 
knowledge, and that his soul may not leave his body till the 
resurrection. The Prophet assents to but one of the four prop- 
ositions, granting the King permisslon to see the place he will 
occupy in heaven. The archangels appear as witnesses to the 
promise of Zoroaster, and take up their abode with the royal 
convert. “In reviewing accounts of the conversion of Kavi 
Vishtaspa,” says the author, “‘one can but feel convinced of the 
reality of the event. It is not easy, however, to decide how 
much may be actual fact and how much is fiction in the stories 
told.” The conversion of his court followed that of the King, 
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and tradition has credited his chancellor, Jamaspa, with writ- 
ing down originally the Avesta and Zand from the teachings 
of the Prophet. 

One of the incidents mentioned in the ministry of Zoroaster 
is the healing of the blind man of Dinawar. He directed them 
to find a certain plant which he described and drop the juice 
of it into the blind man’s eyes, which, being done, the sight 
was restored. Zoroaster is credited with the possession of sci- 
entific knowledge. Books are mentioned by the Greeks, pur- 
porting to be from Zoroaster, on physics, the stars, and pre- 
cious stones. The Pahlavi texts attribute to the Prophet a 
knowledge of the rites for driving out pestilence, disabling 


sorcery and witchcraft, curing diseases, and the liberation of 
rain. 


The outbreak of the first Holy War is placed at 601 B.c. In 
the first crusade Vishtaspa, the Zoroastrian Constantine, is com- 
pletely victorious over the Turanian unbelievers under the 
lead of the wicked Arjasp, but the champions of the Sacred 
Fire do not triumph without heavy sacrifice, and among the 
slain are many sons of the King. The defeated Arjasp, watch- 
ing his opportunity, again invades the sacred land and storms 
the capital city, Balkh, during the temporary absence of King 
Vishtaspa. The great Fire Temple is sacked and destroyed. 
The priests are murdered in the act of worship. The Sacred 
Fire is quenched with the blood of the slain priests, and the 
Prophet himself falls a martyr as he stands in the presence of 
the altar’s holy flame. So perished Zoroaster at the age of 77, 
according to Iranian tradition. Greek and Latin writers have 
attributed his death to the lightning, or a flame from heaven, 
but Firdausi has followed the Iranian story. 

The religion of the Prophet and his country again found a 
saviour in the son-in-law of Vishtaspa. Two centuries after- 
wards Alexander burned the Sacred Books, and 


‘* Still did the mighty flame burn on, 
Through chance and change, through good and ill,” 


till the triumph of Islam, when the Avesta gave way to the 
Koran, and. Ormazd bowed to Allah. The contemporary of 
Thales, of Solon, the forerunner of Confucius, Zoroaster was 
echoed in India by the gentle Buddha. “Zoroaster, finally, is 
the father, the holy prototype, of those Wise Men from the 
East who came and bowed before the new-born Light of the 
World in the manger-cradle at Bethlehem.” 


Lewis Dayton Burpicx. 
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NEW LIGHT ON BIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY. 


HE most telling arguments made of late against the radi- 
cal Biblical critics have been based on the archeological 
finds, especially those made in the Nile and the Euphrates val- 
leys. The use made of these discoveries by Hommel of Ger- 
many, Sayce of England, and Halévy of France, has done much 
to strengthen belief in the historical reliability that formerly, 
by general consent, was accorded the Scriptures. The recent 
discovery of a number of papyri in the old stamping ground 
of Egyptian archzologists, the district surrounding Heracle- 
opolis, the modern Ahnas-el-Medineh, has brought to light data 
that seem to show that the Biblical chronology of the Exodus 
and the sojourn of Israel in Egypt are in harmony with non- 
Biblical sources. A full account of this find and its bearings 
on Egyptian and Biblical history we have from the pen of the 
famous Arabian traveler, Dr. Eduard Glaser, in the “ Beilage”’ 
of the Munich Allegemeine Zeitung (No. 213), from which we 
glean the following particulars : 

“One of the perplexing problems of Egyptian chronology 
has been the date of the opening of the era generally known 
as the ‘Middle Kingdom,’ which included the famous eigh- 
teenth dynasty and covered the peried which runs parallel with 
the beginnings of the Israelitish people, especially the times 
of the Patriarchs. As Egyptian research had all along main- 
tained that this period antedated the events described in the 
chapter in Genesis referring to these times, a conflict has been 
supposed to exist between Egyptian and Biblical chronology. 
The new papyrus find shows that the trouble all along has been 
an incorrect computation on the part of the Egyptologists with 
reference to this historic period. Professor Meyer has main- 
tained that it began in 2130 B.c., Brugsch in 2466, Petrie in 
2778, and Unger in 3315, so that the difference between the 
highest and the lowest was one of about twelve hundred years ; 
yet not one could be brought into agreement with the Biblical 
records. The new papyrus shows that the beginning of this 
famous period is to be placed between 1996 and 1993 B.c., and 
its close between 1783 and 1780, or fully one hundred and fifty 
years later than even the low computation of Meyer puts it ; 
and a space of less than fifty years now exists between the cur- 
rent Biblical chronology and that of the Egyptologists, where 
formerly there was a difference of centuries, and a reconcilia- 
tion seemed impossible. The near approach of the two chron- 
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ological.systems has been caused entirely by the discovery of 
errors in the Egyptian calculations, and not in the Biblical. 

“The way in which the readjustment of these chronological 
data has been effected is deeply interesting and instructive. 
The papyri in question consist of temple archives found in the 
ruins of a sanctuary erected by King Usertesen II, and include 
letters, official documents, etc., of all kinds, With the informa- 
tion here secured is also the statement that in the twenty-fifth 
day of the seventh calendar month of the seventh year of: King 
Usertesen III, the ‘early ascension’ (Frihaufgang) of the dog- 
star Sirius would take place on the sixteenth day of the follow- 
ing or eighth month. It so happens that on the basis of simi- 
lar astronomical statements in other documents, and on the 
basis of an exact knowledge of the beginning and end of the 
Egyptian year, the commencement of the preceding era of 
Egyptian kings, the so-called Older Kingdom, has been care- 
fully calculated. Dr. Brix, an authority on this subject, in ac- 
cordance with the method of Oppolzer, has calculated the be- 
ginning of the Middle Rule and reached the later conclusions 
mentioned above, which must be regarded as reliable. 

“On these premises the whole early history of Israel, includ- 
ing also the period of the Patriarchs, assumes quite a natural 
place among the ups and downs of that remarkable age. It 
appears now, because of the readjustment of the chronology, 
that the mysterious Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, reported by 
Manetho, made their appearance in Egypt shortly before the 
rise of the Israelites. From many sources in Egyptian docu- 
ments it is reasonably certain that at this time the Phenician 
power was extending its borders wonderfully, aiming practi- 
cally at the acquisition of a world supremacy, the traces of 
this being found in Babylon in the East and in Egypt and 
Northern Africa, and even in Southern Europe, in the West. * 
The Hyksos episode was included in this general movement. 
Within the limits of this great political upheaval the Hebrews, 
who in reality were little more than a Phenician tribe in their 
primitive history, take a natural and easy place, and from this 
new perspective the chronology of the Biblical accounts con- 
cerning the Egyptian sojourn agree in a most unexpected man- 
ner with the data taken from other sources. ‘There can be no 
doubt that now the oldest period of the history of Israel has 
been placed in a clear light by the Berlin papyrus.’”— 7rans- 
lation made for The Literary Digest. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


A SeELrF-VeERIFYING CHRONOLOGICAL History or ANCIENT 
EGypT, FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE KINGDOM TO THE 
BEGINNING OF THE Persian Dynasty. A Book or START- 
Linc Discoveries. By Ortanpo P. ScuHMIpT. 


The chronological element in the early Egyptian history has 
long been in a state of obscurity. It is true that numerous. 
writers are, in their own opinions, perfectly confident that they 
have settled the dates within a year or so, and it is a singular 
fact that all eminent writers on Egyptian history and chronol- 
ogy have had before them precisely the same materials, and it 
would be interesting to learn how they have arrived at such 
very different results from calculations based on the same data. 
A chronology of the world, constructed out of the Old Testa- 
ment, was in use among the Jews at the time of Christ. 
Josephus employs this chronology, but its construction presents. 
difficulties which can never be overcome. Every scholar who 
tries it comes to a different result. Over one hundred differ- 
ent views have been collected, and the two extremes differ no 
less than 2,000 years from each other. 

Unfortunately, we have not at present (for there is a pos- 
sibility that some day it will be recovered from the sands of 
Egypt), Manetho’s work, and all we know of it is through the 
second-hand report of one author, who quotes another in re- 
gard to this same Manetho. The Egyptian priest Manetho had 
at his command the annals of his country’s history, which were 
preserved in the temples, and from them, the best and most 
accurate sources, he derived the material for his work, com- 
posed in the Greek language, on the history of the ancient 
Egyptian dynasties. 

A favorite field of study concerning Egyptian chronology 
has been Egyptian astronomy. Lepsius strongly insisted that 
the Egyptians, from their astronomical knowledge, must have 
had a fixed chronological era. The whole question of Egyptian 
chronology seems to hang more or less on this point, and Lep- 
sius enters quite largely into an account of the Sothiac period, 
as presenting the most simple, regular, and ancient foundation, 
altogether self-regulating, without priestly or scientific aid, by 
the exact advance of the fixed point of the commencement of 
the new year, one day in every four years. The common civil 
calendar was the infallible aid, to the simplest understanding, 
sufficiently indicated of this fixed calendar and its period, that 
is, of its era. 
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According to Mr. Schmidt, the great pioneers in the science 
of Egyptology started out upon the right road, but, unfortu- 
nately, superficial skepticism has taken the place of scientific 
criticism. The attempt has been made of applying the Dar- 
winian theory of evolution to the development of Egyptian 
civilization, during the first half of the historical period. This 
has led many Egyptologists to belittle and misrepresent the 
civilization of Egypt prior to the beginning of the Fourth 
Dynasty. “They tell us flat-footed that the first three dynas- 
ties of Manetho were ‘mythical,’ and not historical, and thus 
with one fell swoop blot out and destroy five hundred and 
sixty-four years of well-authenticated history.” 

Mr. Schmidt is evidently a firm believer in the Sothiac sys- 
tem, and he entersinto the subject with greatenthusiasm. He 
shows that at the beginning of the kingdom, as far back as 
4244 B.C., the Egyptians used the most accurate system of 
chronology ever devised by the ingenuity of man, to-wit: 
,‘the marvelous self-verifying, self-registering Sothiac system, 
which was purely and strictly astronomical, and, therefore, 
absolute.” 

The author explains the hidden meaning of the ‘ epoch- 
titles” assumed by the epoch kings. The chronological part of 
the work presents a harmonious structure, in which “ grand 
totals” (like the 3,555 years from the beginning of the Third 
Dynasty to the end of the last Nectanebos’ reign), “sub- 
totals” (like the 263 years of the ¢rue Eighteenth Dynasty), 
“epoch reigns” (like the 25 years of Set’s Osiropis after the 
epoch of Epiphi, 1584 n. c.), and the ordinary reigns, under the 
author’s treatment, combine and fit together like the scattered 
pieces of ‘“‘a once perfect mosaic figure.” The synchronisms 
afforded by the Bible narrative, and by the histories of Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, and Greece, have been carefully applied. The 
chapters devoted to the “Allegory of the Flood,” the “ Period 
of Joseph’s Administration in Egypt,” “ Pharaoh of the Op- 
pressive,” and the “Pharaoh of the Exodus,” present these 
subjects in a new and unexpected light. 

The author lays great stress upon the “epoch kings” and 
“epoch titles.” The practical working of the system he illus- 
trates by the epoch reign of Amenemes I, who came about one 
cycle, or 1,460 years, after Menes. It came to pass that Sothis 
rose heliacally, that is, just before the sun, on the first day of 
Thoth, in the seventeenth year of the reign of this king. 
‘The great automatic, self-registering time-piece of Egypt 
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indicated that 1,460 years had elapsed since Mena became 
king. Thus, after Amenemes I had reigned sixteen years, the 
Sothiac month of Mesore (and a Sothiac cycle likewise) came 
to a close, and the Sothiac month of Thoth (and a new Sothiac 
cycle likewise) opened. This important event happened in the 
year 27848.c. Amenemes I reigned sixteen years before, and 
thirteen years after, this date—in all, twenty-nine years.” 

Applying this system to the epoch of the First Dynasty, Mr. 
Schmidt says: “We have just seen that Menes, ‘the first king 
of Egypt,’ headed the Sothiac year which commenced 4244 
B.c., when Sothis rose heliacally on the first day of Thoth of 
the vague year. This great era, therefore, marks the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom in Egypt, after the close of the do- 
minion of the Ach-t-u, or ‘Saints,’ called ‘Manes,’ ‘ Heroes,’ 
etc., by the Greeks. As Thoth presided over the first quarter 
of the year, and over the first month also, Menes assumed the 
appropriate epoch-title ‘ Athothis,’ which is, in old Egyptian, 
Aa-tahu-ti, that is, ‘Hermogenes’ or ‘Offspring of Thoth.’ 
Menes’ reign, according to Manetho and Eratosthenes, was 
sixty-two years, and since we know, from the table of Abydos, 
that he was not succeeded by a son called ‘Athothis,’ but by 
Teta, it follows that he himself was the epoch-king ‘Athothis.’ 
In fact, Aa-tahu-ti is not the proper name of a king, but a 
Sothic title only. 

The two hundred and sixty-three years of the First Dynasty, 
extending, as they did, from 4244 B.c. to 3981 B.c., covered 
these Sothiac epochs, to-wit: Thoth, 4244 B. c.; Paopi, 4124 
B.c., and Athyr, 4004 B.c. In this state of case, we can as- 
sume that Manetho had originally these epoch-titles in this 
dynasty, in addition to the proper names of the eight kings. 
Some one, evidently ignorant of the importance of these 
epoch-titles and epoch-reigns from the astronomical and chron- 
ological points of view, inserted them by mistake in Manetho’s 
First Dynasty in place of Zeta, Atoth, and Ata.” 

Again: “I venture the prediction that, when Mena-Athothis 
established the kingdom over the united countries, about 4244 
B. C., the civilization of ancient Egypt had already attained its 
full perfection, and, further, that this era marks the noonday 
and not the dawn of civilization. Such works as the damming 
of the western arm of the Nile, the foundation of Memphis, 
the hewing out and sculpturing of the Great Sphinx, the build- 
ing of the pyramids of Ka-kem, near Heliopolis, in connection 
with such buildings as the temple of Ptah at Memphis, and the 
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palaces of Menes, or Mneuis, at Memphis and Heliopolis, are 
well-authenticated historical facts, the evident meaning of 
which no fair-minded critic can possibly misunderstand.” 

The Pyramid Texts show that Isis, Hathor and Osiris, Thoth, 
Ptah, Neith, Ra, Horus, Tum, Bast, Nut, Tef-Nut, Min, and, in 
fact, the entire pantheon of so-called deities, were pre-historic; 
‘‘in other words, the Ach-i-u, or Manes, who preceded Mena, 
had personated and symbolized the various attributes of the 
‘Hidden God,’ whose name, if known, was never written or 
spoken, to whom no temples were built, and of whom no image 
was ever made, but who was worshipped in spirit and in silence 
alone.” 

The historical part of this work covers a vast period of 3,719 
years, many of which were heretofore comparatively unknown 
and unexplained, beginning 4244 B.c. and ending 525 8.c. The 
author has entered into this study with great enthusiasm, and he 
claims that his theories amount to a mathematical demonstra- 
tion. His work shows that they have been subjected to every 
conceivable test. He, therefore, claims that the period of 3,700 
years which he covers are years of actual and well-authenti- 
cated histories. 

Mr. Schmidt goes very thoroughly, we might say diffusely, 
into his subject, and the 566 pages are packed with dates and 
figures, and the author has evidently endeavored to get down 
to the bottom facts. 

(Cincinnati: Geo. C. Shaw. 8vo, pp. 569. Uncut edges, gilt 
top. Price, $3.00.) 


Jupea, From Cyrus To Titus: 537 B.C. TO 7o A.D. By Etiz- 
ABETH WoRMELEY LATIMER. 

The history of the people of Israel from the time of the 
Babylonian captivity, for some six hundred years, is full of in- 
terest. After the overthrow of the Babylonian kingdom by the 
Persians, Cyrus permitted the Jews (536 B. c.) to return to their 
own land, and to rebuild Jerusalem and the temple. A minute 
account of the circumstances of this joyous event is given in 
the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. Upwards of 40,000 persons, 
under the leadership of Zerubbabel, of the house of David, 
and Joshua, the high priest, returned to their former homes. 

During the long reign of Darius, the Jews were blessed with 
a high degree of material prosperity. The sacred books of the 
Old Testament were collected, and such reforms were intro- 
duced as to make the Jews again a people of God. For more 
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than a hundred years the Jews lived quietly under the Persian 
yoke, and attracted but little attention from the surrounding 
nations. Alexander the Great, on his way to conquer the 
whole East, did not deem it necessary to storm Jerusalem, but 
even entered the city and offered a sacrifice in the temple, 
whilst the high priest communicated the prophecies of Daniel 
concerning the Greeks. 

For a long time the Jews enjoyed great liberties, and privi- 
leges, until Ptolemy, the son of Lagos, invaded Syria, took 
Jerusalem, and carried off 100,000 of its inhabitants. For a 
hundred years Judea remained under Egyptian rule, but the 
Jews regained their independence under Judas Maccabeus; 
but after many vicissitudes Jerusalem was captured (63 B.C.) 
by Pompey, and various rulers reigned until Herod became, 
by the help of the Romans, king of the Jews. The history of 
Judea from the time of Herod to 70 a. p., when Titus besieged 
Jerusalem, took the temple, and burned it to the gronnd, the 
history of the world knows of no other catastrophe so mortal 
as ‘was the combat of the Jewish with the Roman forces. 
Josephus estimates that 1,356,460 persons were killed during 
the conquest of Jerusalem by Titus. A writer has said that 
the defense of Jerusalem (as narrated by Josephus) is one of 
the most magnificent and melancholy examples of mingled 
heroism and insanity that the world affords. 

It was this period of six hundred years, so full of interest to 
the Jewish people, years that gave birth to some of the great- 
est prophets, that Mrs. Latimer covers in her interesting book. 
She was the translator of the last two volumes of Renan’s 
Peuple d' Israel, and she has to a certain extent relied upon that 
author for many facts. Besides Renan, Milman, Stanley, Far- 
rar, Conder, Sayce, Robertson, Rawlinson, and other well- 
known authorities have been consulted, and the author has 
brought together an unusually good collection of facts, which 
she presents with her brilliant word-painting, thus making the 
book as readable as her other books on Spain, Italy, Russia, 
Turkey, France, etc., or her work on the French Revolution. 

Mrs. Latimer’s method is to take such prominent persons in 
each period as Cyrus, Ezra and Nehemiah, Alexander, Judas 
Maccabzeus, Herod, Pontius Pilate, and others, and to group 
around each character the events and people among whom they 
lived, showing the political vicissitudes, religious experiences, 
and varied conditions of the people of Judea, avoiding all 
points of controversy and Biblical criticism. 
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Mrs. Latimer is a daughter of Rear Admiral Wormeley, of 
the English Navy. 

(Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 12mo, pp. 382, ro ill. and 
map. Price, $2.50.) 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 

There is an evident increase of interest in our work, and this 
is due to the activity at Tell-el-Safi and to the confidence which 
has been developed in regard to Dr. Bliss since he has gained 
experience. We are indebted also to generous words of ap- 
preciation uttered by various journals, and are especially 
grateful when a periodical like Zhe Biblical World devotes an 
article to our work. I refer to Prof. C. W. Votaw’s paper of 
ten pages in the issue for December, under the title, “ Present 
Excavations in Palestine,” in which he gives a very intelligent 
account of what had been done up to last summer, making use 
of the map and other illustrations of the January, April and 
July Quarterlies. I would also commend the Judependent for 
its intimations of the progress of our work. We are just at 
the pvint where we can confidently appeal for subscriptions. 

I was lately visited by one who urged that work be done at 
the Sea of Galilee. Such suggestions are frequently received, 
and are sometimes accompanied by offers of aid if the work 
be taken up. It may be as well to say that these suggestions 
are always gratefully received and promptly transmitted to 
London, and that the response is always to the effect that not 
more than one firman can be obtained at a time, and that, 
among the multitude of things to be done, the committee en- 
deavors to decide what is most important to be done first. 
While we are all naturally impatient over the slow progress of 
the work of excavation in Palestine, let us remember to put 
our trust in the Divine Providence, and let us reflect that we 
may some time see why so many obstacles should be permitted 
to lie in our path, and why a work so important to establish 
the Scriptures on the basis of historical science should be so 
delayed. 

An interesting book, which makes frequent acknowledgment 
of the work of the Fund, has been issued. it is “A History of 
New Testament Times in Palestine,” by Prof. Shailer Mat- 
thews, of Chicago University. Speaking of the history and 
geography alone, for I cannot take the humanitarian view of 
our Lord presented here, it is admirably careful and thorough. 
It would make an excellent text-book, covering, as it does, the 


period from B.c. 175 to a.pD. 70. The author constantly gives 
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his authorities, and thus deals fairly with his reader. The book 
is small, and the print is compact. 

I have received a new invoice of “The Bible and Modern 
Discoveries,” by Harper, a book of value in showing how the 
Bible history is illumined by the researches of the Fund. It 
goes over the ground from the call of Abram to the captivity 
of Judah, and is helpful at every point. There are many illus- 
trations, and a fine map is added. This book will be sent post- 
paid for $1.70. 

I have also a new lot of the Siloam Inscription, a mounted 
photograph, with translation of this earliest form of Hebrew 
writing, coming from the days of Hezekiah. I can mail this 
for fifteen cents. 

The following subscriptions have been gratefully received 
since last report. If any error occurs in this list, or in the list 
of subscriptions in the Quarterly, I beg to be at once in- 
formed : 


Suarpgr, Miss Mary A.—Life— . . $51 25 
Bassett, Rev. A. B. . . $2.50 Johnston, Rev. R. P.,D.D.. $5 00 
Billings, Geo. F. . " . § 00 Kent, Prof. C. F., Ph.D. 
Blakeslee, Rey. F. D., D.D. 250 Lake Erie College, 
Brimm, Rev. D. J.,D.D. . 250 Leeds, Rev. R. P. a 
Campbell, Rev. J.I.. . 250 Leslie, Mrs. Donald G. 


00 
00 
50 
50. 
50 
50 


uw 


CLARK, Epwarp W. . . 25 00 Loud, Henry W. . 
Colgate University, ° - 250 Lyon, Prof. D. G., Ph. D. 
Cong. Library, Boston, . 250 McCartney, Richard, 
Crane, Alfred J. . oo McNary, J. W. 
Curtiss, Prof. S. I., Ph.D. 50 Marsh, Chas. A. 
Davies, Prof. W. W., D.D. 50 Osborn, Mrs. H. S. ‘ 
Davis, Rev. W. P., D.D. 50 Peters, Rev. J. P., D.D, 
Dempster, Alex. oo Phelps, Mrs. John C. 
Dickinson, Miss Mary A. oo Reed, Rev. James, : 
Dudley, Chas. B oo Rogers, Prof. R. W., Ph. D.. 
Dulles, Rev. J. H., D. D., 50 Sage Libr'y, N.Br’ nsw *k,N.J. 
Eames, Wilberforce, 50 Shepherd, Dr. G, R. 
Eccleston, Rev. J. H. oo Smith, Rev. R. C., D.D. 
Ewell, Rev. J. A., D.D. 50 Steele, Mrs. Esther B. . 
Gage, Miss Mary A. 50 Stewart, Prof. R. L., D.D. 
Gamewell, Wm. ° : oo Stokes, Wistar H. 
Gillman, Henry, . ° . 250 Thayer, Prof. J. H., D. ‘D. 
Goodrich, Prof. F.S. . . 250 Thompson, JohnA. . 
Hodge, Rev. T.A.,.D.D. . 250 Trumbull, Rev. H.C., D. D. 
Howell, Abr. J... ‘ . 250 Walker, Prof. D. A., Ph.D. 
Hyvemot, Rev. Henry, - § 00 Walsh, Rev. John, 
Jounson, REveRDy, . . 25 00 Wood, Frank, ; . 
Mrs. Frank Wood, _ : - » $5 00 
THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 
Hon. Secy. for United States. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the 
Archaeological Survey Fund, and the Graeco- 


Roman Branch. 
To the Editor : 


The following subscriptions from November 2oth to De- 
cember 2oth are gratefully acknowledged : 


Wm. S. Appleton, Jr. . - $5 00 Mrs, Elbert B. Monroe, 5 
Miss R. H. Barrow, . 4 5 00 Rev, James Morrow, D.D. . 5 00 
Chas. P. Bowditch, . , 5 00 Wm. G. Nichols, ; ‘ 5 
Mrs. S, E. Bridgman, ; 5 00 Miss Mary A. SHARPE, eh: 
Hon. Addison Brown, . 5 00 Gen. John C.Smith, .. 5 
Rev. John W. Brown, D.D. 5 00 Miss Helen Tincker, . : 5 00 
Mrs. Freeman J. Bumstead, 5 00 Evert Jansen Wendell, , 5 
Mrs. ANDREW CARNKGIE, . 25 00 MIss GEORGIANA WILLARD, 25 
Rev. James Carter, D.D. . 5 00 Henry L. Young, ‘ 5 00 
Geo. W. Coleman, ‘ ‘ 5 00 Mrs. N. Lansing Zabriskie, 5 00 
Henry P. Curtis, a 5 00 Egyptian History Class, . 5 00 
*Mrs. Henry Farnam, 5 00 Pequot Library, . 


ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 
Miss R. H. Barrow, . - $5 00 Gen, John C. Smith. 
Chas. P. Bowditch, . 5 00 Miss GEORGIANA WILLARD, 
Rev. John W. Brown, D. D. 5 00 Henry L. Young, : 
Rev. James Carter, D.D. . 5 00 Mrs. N. Lansing Zabriskie, 
James Douglas, . . ; 5 00 College of the City of New 
*Mrs. Henry Farnam, ; 5 00 York, ; ‘ . 
Mrs. Elbert B. Monroe, . 500 PequotLibrary,. . . 500 


GR#CO-ROMAN BRANCH, 


Chas. P. Bowditch, . - $5 00 Hon. Allan McDermott, . $5 00 
Hon. Addison Brown, ‘ 5 00 Rev.G.W. Reid Mullan,S.J. 5 00 
Rev. John W. Brown, D.D. 500 Wm. G. Nichols, . ‘ “ 5 00 
Rev. James Carter, D.D. . 500 J. M. Pereles, . ° 5 00 
I.E. Chase, M.D... ° 500 Mrs. T. G. Richardson, : 5 00 
Henry P. Curtis,. . . 500 Rev. Jas.S.Stone,D.D. . 5 00 
Miss Mary A. Dickinson, . 5 oo Mrs. Lucius Tuckerman, . 5 00 
James Douglas, . ‘ : 5 00 Miss GgorGIANA WILLARD, 25 00 
*Mrs. Henry Farnam, ‘ 5 00 Prof. Irving F. Wood, ‘ 5 00 
Mrs. J. M. W. Jones, . ‘ 5 00 Mrs, N. Lansing Zabriskie, 5 00 
C. E. Lucky, ; 5 15 Chicago Theological Sem- 
Northampton Pub. Library, 50) inary, ho ; ~, ge 

® 

* Connecticut Branch. 


Francis C. Foster, Honorary Treasurer. 


Office of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
59 Temple Street, Boston, 
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THe New York BRANCH OF THE EGypt EXPLORATION 
Funp. It is important to notify subscribers in New York 
State and the many interested in our work, who may wish to 
subscribe from that section, that the New York Branch of our 
society has come to and end, and that all subscriptions from 
them should now go direct tothe national office in Boston. The 
very great and continuous voluntary labor essential to main- 
tain the Branch in New York, and especially to secure new 
subscribers, combined with the fact that the office in Boston, 
with a salaried secretary in charge, could perform all the work 
of recording subscriptions from New York and attend to every 
detail for the benefit of our members all over our land, have 
caused the New York committee to disband. The best feeling 
exists between the retiring committee and this office. They 
are largely my personal friends. The acting president remarks 
in his official letter to me: “ Hereafter, I will do what I can, 
as I have done in previous times, towards recommending the 
work, for as you know I believe in it thoroughly.” 

It is opportune for me to urgently suggest that all the 
Branches or societies in America, affiliated with the Fund, 
use the national office as their “clearing house,” but more 
practically so as to ensure, through one agency the prompt and 
accurate delivery of our publications to all American subscri- 
bers, and to have all inquiries fully answered. 

It should be remembered that the national office a/one has 
all the records (since 1883) and data which are always useful, 
and often necessary, in ordering books, answering inquiries, 
etc., etc. This ensures accuracy. There is constant commun- 
ication, too, between the offices in London and Boston. It 
should not be forgotten, also, that it is patriotic and wise to 
maintain our cohesion or unity in America. 

The branches in Detroit and Pittsburg are thus affiliated 
with this office, and so is the Connecticut Branch, recently 
formed at New Haven, under most promising conditions with 
the Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer as president. There are no advan- 
tages in maintaining independent societies unaffiliated with 
the national office here. This office welcomes local support, 
and local museums will always receive their share of antiqui- 
ties, sent direct from London, “dollar for dollar” whether 
subscribed through “ Boston” or any local society. 

Ws. C. WinsLow, 
Hon’y Sec’y, U. S. A. 
Boston, December 23, 1899. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

The December number of the Homiletic Review contains an 
article by Prof. Sayce, entitled, “ Who was the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus?” Prof. Sayce considers that the question of the Pha- . 
taoh of the Oppression has been settled. From Exodus 11:23 
it would seem that the Pharaoh of the Exodus was his imme- 
diate successor. Such, at all events, was the view of the Egyp- 
tian legend recorded by Manetho, which called him Ameneph- 
thes, or Meneptah, the son of Rameses and the father of Seti. 
It is also the view which a recently discovered inscription of 
Meneptah makes it necessary to hold. 

Says Prof. Sayce: “This inscription was found by Prof: 
Flinders Petrie on a granite stela among the ruins of a temple 
at Thebes. It is a hymn of triumph in honor of Meneptah 
and the victory he had gained in the fifth year of his reign 
over the Libyans and their northern allies, who had invaded 
Egypt and overrun the Delta. The danger had been very 
great, as it seemed at one time as if Egyptian civilization was 
about to be destroyed by the floods of barbarians. One of the 
inscriptions of the Pharaoh tells us that they penetrated as far 
as Belbeis, in the southwestern extremity of the land of 
Goshen, where the country had been ‘handed over from old 
kings to foreigners as pasturage for their cattle.’ These ‘for- 
eigners’ must have been the Israelites, in whom the invaders 
would have found sympathizing friends. 

“A great and decisive battle saved Egypt from its enemies. 
The Libyan hordes were decimated, and the court poets has- 
tened to compose hymns of praise in honor of the conqueror. 
One of these is the hymn discussed by Prof. Petrie. At the 
end of this, conquests are ascribed to Meneptah, to some of 
which he could in reality lay no claim, as they had been made 
by his father, or even by his grandfather. But in every case 
except one the people who had been subjugated or defeated 
are described as inhabiting a particular ‘country.’ The one ex- 
ception is the ‘Israelites. To their name no idegraph of 
*country’ is attached, and it is, therefore, evident that, so far 
as the writer knew, there was no land or district which they 
could call their own. They must have already left the land of 
Goshen and have not yet established themselves in Canaan, 
which was still part of the Egyptian empire. They must have 
already fled into the desert and there been lost, like the 
Bedouin, to the eyes of the educated world.” 

After some remarks on the relation of the Israelites to the 
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Edomites and to the population of Southern Palestine, and on 
the geography of the Exodus, and of the age of Meneptah, 
Prof. Sayce concludes: “We may, therefore, conclude that 
Meneptah was really the Pharaoh of the Exodus, as Egyptian 
tradition represents him to be, and we may even go farther and 
assign the Exodus itself to the fifth year of his reign, which 
would be, according to Dr. Mahler’s chronology, B.c. 1276. 
Meneptah lives for several years after the flight of his Israel- 
itish slaves, and it has long been pointed out that the belief 
that he perished in the Red Sea is founded on a mistaken in- 
terpretation of the Biblical text. Indeed, his mummy seems: 
to have been discovered last year by M. Loret in the tombs of 
the kings at Thebes.” 


It is believed that the recent damage to the great Hall of 
Karnak was caused by a slight shock of earthquake. Eleven 
columns in all have fallen in the four or five rows north of the 
axis of the temple, and between this and the wall of Seti I. 
They all fell in a straight line from east to west, the result be- 
ing that the westernmost is still partly propped against the 
pylon of the temple. The ruin is terrible, and should be re- 
paired at once if the hypostyle is to be saved. The columns. 
can, of course, be set up again, but the architraves above them 
are utterly broken and destroyed. M. Legrain, who has been 
engaged for the past three years in repairing and strengthen- 
ing the ruins of Karnak, has gone to Upper Egypt to see what 
can be done toward repairing the damage. The whole build- 
ing is in such a critical state that it is hoped the Egyptian gov- 
ernment will see its way clear to increasing its fund toward 
the restoration of the temple. 


The work of the Egypt Exploration Fund for the year has 
lain in the same district as before, a short distance down the 
Nile from Dendereh. Altogether, 1,250 graves of pre-historic 
age and about as many historic graves—mainly about the 
twelfth dynasty—were opened and recorded. The society has 
already received from the Egyptian government the promise 
of a permission to work at Abydos, one of the most important 
sites in Egypt. Prof. Maspero will return to Egypt to resume: 
the direction of the Department of Antiquities. 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and 
Sir Erasmus Wilson ; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con: 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corrobations, hitherto unknown classica} 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart: 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appreci- 
ates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume ; besides which the Archeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have’been identified ; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered ; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Denderah, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SuRVEY oF EGypt. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value, 

The Archzological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Graco-RoMAN BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ ;a new poem by Sappho, anda 
mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exporation Fund. 


The Books Published. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. 
(Ed. exhausted.) 

II, Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi isin this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III. Naukratis. PartI. Forty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antigucs, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen, Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VY. Tanis(Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Fifty-one plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis. PartI. Fifty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Volume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00. 
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XI, Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII, Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (G§™ Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part II. Royal Folio. Thirty plates, two of them colored. Price 
{except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XV. Deshasheh. Thirty-four plates, one colored. (Oldest statuary group 
known 3500 B. C.) Price, $5.00. 

XVI. Deir-El-Bahari. Part III. Roya/ Folio. Splendidly illustrated. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XVII. Denderah. (Dark period from Sixth to Eleventh Dynasty.) In press. 


Archaeological Survey Volumes. 

Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-seven 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-seven plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. PartI. Thirty-four plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume LY. ElBersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume VY. Beni Hasan. Part III, Ten of the platesin colors. Price, 
$5.00. 

Survey Volume VI. Hierolgyphs from the Collections of the Fund. With 
colored plates. Price, $5.00. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch Volumes. 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Eight fac-simile plates. One hundred and 
fifty-eight papyri, texts and translations, of a sacred, classical, municipal, business 
and social character. Price, $5.00. 

Part II. (1899.) In continuation. Price, $5.00. 


Other Publications. 


Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having:a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblica: references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Archeological Report (1892-3). Illustrated. Price 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1895-6), Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk, illustrated. 
Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1896-7). Oxyrnychus Papyrus, etc. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1897-8). 

Temple of Deir-El-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Sayings of our Lord Two plates. Price, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edition de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, F. s. a., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. A superb book super-roval size. Volumes I. and II. ready. 
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Subscriptions, Books and Antiquities. 


Each Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec- 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 


The Archeological Survey Fund and the Greco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guartos, embellished with photo- 


graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


Antiquities are now distributed among American Museums by the London Com- 
mittee fro rata of the combined subscriptions received through the national office 
(sg Temple Street, Boston), avd local organizations. All subscriptions from every 
source form the basis for distribution and the apportionment of ‘‘ objects” is sent 
directto each museum from London. To subscribe through a local organization rather 
than through the national office does not thereby increase the apportionment. The 
national office alone represents the unity of the Society in the United States, and it 
is a matter of patriotism as well as of finance to maintain it. 


The national office alone has the data of past subscriptions and records of the 
American Branch, where, too, may be seen copies of all our publications. Without 
endowment, the Society depends on subscriptions or donations to continue its work. 
All services by honorary officials for the Funp are a gratuity. 


Inquiries, orders for books or circulars, may be addressed to the Ecypr Expiora- 
TION FunpD, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass., where the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. 
Buckman, is in charge. Checks may be made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honor- 
ary Treasurer. All official and personal letters for myself should be addressed to 
me as below. 


WM. C. WINSLOW, 
Honorary Secretary and Vice President, U.S. A. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Fanuary 2, 1899. 





